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EXTRACTS, Ge. 


FROM THE PRINCE OF CONTI. 


cc HERE will be many perſons ready to. 


aflert, that they have never received 
any ill impreſſion from Comedy; but I main- 
tain, either that they are very few in num- 
ber, or that they are not ſincere, or that they 


have not reflected enough on themſelves to 


perceive it, or elſe, that the only reaſon why 
Comedy has not corrupted their manners, 
is, becauſe it found them already corrupted, 
and that they had left it nothing to do in this 


matter.” 


It is impoſſible to conſider the buſineſs 
of a Player, and to compare it with the 
_ Chriſtian Profeſſion, without being ſenſible 
that there 1s nothing more unworthy of a 
Child of GOD, and of a member of JESUS 
CHRIST, than this employment. I do 


not ſpeak of the groſs irregularities only, 
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and the diſſolute manner in which the wo— 


men appear on the Stage, becauſe thoſe who 
juſtify Plays, always ſeparate that ſort of 


diſorders from them in their i imagination, 8 


though they are never ſeparated in effec. 
I ip eak only of that which is abſolutely 
ilflparable from them. Tis an employ- 
ment, the end of which is, the diverſion of 
others; where men and women appcar on 
a Theatre, to repreſent the paſſions of Ha- 
tred, Anger , Ambition, Revenge, and chiefly 
that of Love. They mult expreis them as 
lively and as naturally as 1s poſſible for 
them; and they cannot do ſo, if they do 
not in ſome manner excite them in them- 

ſelves, and if their ſouls do not take all the 
changes which we lee in their faces. Thoſe, 
then, "who repreſent a paſſion, muſt be in 
lune meaſure touched with it whilf they 
repreſent it; and it is not to be imagined, 

that they can preſently efface from their 
minds that impreſſion which they have vo- 


luntarily excited in it, and that it does not 


leave a great diſpoſition to the fame paſſion 
which they have been ſo willingly ſenſible 
of. Thus, Plays are, even in their nature, 
a ſchool and an exerciſe of vice, ſince it is 
an art, in which one muſt neceſſarily excite 
in himſelf vicious paſſions. And if we con- 
ſider that the whole life of Players 1s employ- 
ed in this exerciſe, that they paſs 1 it entirely 

either 
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either in learning by themſelves, or re- 
hearſing among one another, or in repre- 
ſenting to ſpectators the image of ſome 
vice; and that they have ſcarce any thing 
in their minds but theſe follies; we ſhall 
calily ice, that it is impoſſible to join this 
employment with the Purity of our Re- 
ligion. And thus it muſt be owned, that 
it is a prophane employment, and unworthy 
of a Chriſtian; and that by conſequence, 
it is not allowable for others to contribute 
to maintain them in a profeſſion contrary 


to C priftrantty, or to authorize it by their 
preſence.” . 


© Thole deceive themſelves extremely, 
who think, that Plays make no ill impreſ- 
ſton on them, becauſe they do not find them 
_ excite any formed evil defire.—There are 
many degrees before one comes to an entire 
corruption of mind, and it 1s always ex- 
tremely hurtful to the foul to deſtroy the 


_ ramparts which ſecured it from tempta- 
tion,” 


« One does not begin to. fall when the 
fall becomes feaſible; the fallings of the 
ſoul are flow, they have progreſſions and 
preparations; and it often happens, that 
one is overcome by a temptation only by 
our having weakened ourſelves, i in occaſions 
which ſeemed of no importance; it being 
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certain, that he who deſpiſes Ie things, 
ſhall fall by little and little.“ 


-< It muſt not be imagined, that theſe 
wicked maxims of which Plays are full, 
are not hurtful, becauſe people do not go 
thither to form their ſentiments, but to divert 
themſelves; for they do not fail of making 
impreſſions notwithſtanding, without being 
perceived; and a gentleman will more ſen- 
ſibly reſent an affront, and be the more eaſi- 


ly tranſported to avenge it in the criminal 
manner which is common in France, when 


he has heard ſuch ſort of verſes recited; 
the reaſon of which is, that our paſiions 
are exci ited by the objects, and the falſe opi- 
nions with which the mind is prepotletted. 
The opinion that the chimera of Honour is 
ſo great a good, that it muſt be preſerved, 


even at the expence of life, is what produces 


the brutal rage of the gentlemen of France. 
If thoſe who fight a duel were never ſpoken 
of but as Fools and Madmen, as indeed they 
are; if that Phantom of Honour, which 1s 
their Ido], was never repreſented but as a 
chimera and folly ; if care was taken never 
to form any image of Revenge, but as of a 
mean and cowardly action; the reſentment 
which men feel upon an affront, would be 
infinitely weaker ; but that which exaſpe- 


rates and renders it the more rely, is the 
falſe 


1 | 


falſe impreſſion, that there is cowardice in 
bearing an affront. Now, it cannot be de- 


nied, that Plays, which are full of theſe evil 


maxims, do greatly contribute to fortify 
that impreſſion, becauſe the mind being by 
them tranſported, and entirely out of itſelf, 
inſtead of correcting thoſe ſentiments, aban- 
dons itſelf to them without reſiſtance, and 
delights to feel the motions they inſpire, 


which diſpoſe it to produce the like upon 
occaſion.” 


Plays and Romances not only indiſpoſe 
the ſoul for all a&s of Religion and Piety ; 
but they give it a diſguſt, in ſome meaſure, 


of all ſerious and ordinary actions. As no- 


thing is repreſented in them but gallantries, 
or extraordinary adventures, and that the 
diſcourſes are far diſtant from ſuch as are 
uſed in ſerious affairs, one inſenſibly takes 
from them a romantic diſpoſition of mind, 
the head 1s filled with Heroes and Heroines, 
and women ſeeing the adorations which in 
them are given to their ſex (of which they 
find the image and practice in companies of 
diverſion, where young men talk to them 
what they have learned in Romances, treating 
them as Nymphs and Goddefles) imprint 
that ſort of lite ſo much in their fancy, 
that the little affairs of their Family and 
Houſewifery, become inſupportable to them F 
„ all 
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and when they return to their houſes, with 
minds thus evaporated and filled with theſe 
follies, they find every thing there difagree- 
able, and eſpecially their Huſbands, who, 
being taken up with their affairs, are not 
always in a humour of paying them thoſe 
riazeulous complaijances which are given to 
women in Plays, in Romances, and in the 
romantic Lije.” 


„The need which men have of diver- 
fon, is not by far ſo great as is thought, and 
it con{Hfts more in imagination, or in cuſ- 
tom, than in real neceſſity. Thoſe who 
are employed in bodily labour, have only 
need of a bare ceſſation from it. Thoſe 
who are employed in affairs toilſome to the 
mind, and but little laborious to the body, 
have need to recollect themſelves from that 
diſpoſilion which that fort of employments 
naturally cauſes, and not to diſſipate them- 
ſelves yet more, by diverſions which ex- 
tremely engage the mind. Tis a jeſt to 

that one has need to paſs three hours 
in filling the mind with follies at a play. 
Thoſe who find in themſelves this need, 
N to look on it, not as a natural wweak- 
„ but as a vice of cuſtom, which they 
wuſt cure by ſeriaus employments.” 


— the 
foul abandons elf to theſe falſe pleaſures, 
it 
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it immediately loſes the reliſh of ſbi tual 
ones, and finds nothing but diſguſt for the 
Word of GOD. Theſe are thoſe four 
Grapes, of which the Prophet ſays, They 
benumb and ſet on edge the — of thoſe who 
eat them---Jer. 30. 31.— That is to fay, 
when one feeds himſcif with the vain plea- 
{ures of the world, the ſpiritual ſenſes be- 
come ſtupified, and incapable of reliſhing 
or underſtanding the things of GOD. Now, 
among the pleatures bf the world, which 
extinguiſh the love of the Word of GOD, 
it may be ſaid, that Plays and Romances 
hold the % rank; becauſe there is no- 
thing more oppoſed to Truth, and that the 
Spirit of GOD, being a Spirit of Truth, 
can have no part w ith the V anities of be 
Forld.” 


* GOD * not impute to us the cold- 
neſs which proceeds from the withdrawing 
of His Light, or merely from the heavineſs 
of this body; but no doubt he imputes to 
us that, to which we have contributed by 
our negligence and our vain . diverſions. 
"Tis His Will that we ſhould eſteem no- 
thing ſo much as the precious gift, which 
He has made us of His Love and that we 
ſhould be careful to preferve it by giving it 
nouriſhment. This command he has made 
to all Chriſtians in the perſons of the * 
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of the Ancient Law, whom He ordains al- 
ways to maintain the Fire on the Altar, and 
to take care to put wood upon it every day 
in the morning. This Altar is the Heart of 
Man, and every Chriſtian is the Prie/, 
who ought to be careful to nouriſh the Hire 
of Charity on the Altar of his Heart, by 
putting wood every day upon it, that is to 
lay, maintaining it by the meditation of 
Divine Things, and by exerciſes of Piety. 
Now if thoſe who go to Plays have yet any 
ſenſe of Piety, they e cannot diſown that Plays 
deaden, and entirely extinguiſh Devotion ; 
ſo that they ſhould not doubt, GOD judges 
them extremely guilty, for having made 10 
little account of Hrs Love, that aitend of 
nouriſhing and endeavouring to au gment it, 
they have not feared to extinguiſh it by 
their vain diverſions ; and that He will im- 

ute to them as a great ſin, the abatement 
or the loſs of their Love to Him. For if 
a diſſipation of the goods of the world, and 
of earthly riches, by luxury and gaming, is 
no little fin, what mnſt be judged of a qiſn. 
pation of the goods of Grace, and of that 
precious treaſüre the Scripture ſpeaks of, 
which we ought to purchaſe by the loſs of 
all the goods and all the pleafures of this | 
life.” 


CAVE, in his Account of the PRIMI“ 
| TIVE 


C 


T1ivE CHRISTIANS, ſays, © The Chriſtians 
of thoſe days went not to public feaſts, nor 
frequented the ſhews that were made for 
the diſport, and the entertainment of the 
people, and this was ſo notorious, that the 
heathens charged it upon them as part of 
their crime; obſerve how in Minutius Foe- 
lix, it is en up (faith Clemens Alexan- 
drinus) the Romans, ſays he, govern and 
enjoy the world, while you in the mean 
time are careful and mopiſh, abſtaining even 
from lawful pleaſures; you viſit not che 
ſhews, nor are preſent at the pomps, nor 
frequent the public feaſts; you abhor the 
holy games, the ſacrificial meats and drinks; 
crown not your heads with garlands, nor 
perfume your bodies with ſweet odours: 

ghaſtly, fearful and miſerable people: 5 
which by the time that Octavius the Chriſ- 


tian comes to anſwer, he grants it all to be 


true, and tells him, there was very good 


reaſon why they ſhould abſtain from their 
ſhews, pomps and divertiſements. at which 
they could not be preſent without great fin 
and thame, without affronting their mo- 
deſty, and offering a diſtate and harrpt to 


their minds.“ 
— 


ARCHBISHOP USHER, ſpeaking of 
Interludes and Stage Plays, ſays, They 
B 2 offend 
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oftend againſt many branches of the 7th 
commandment together, both in the abuſe 
of apparel, tongue, eyes, countenance, geſ- 
tures, and all parts almoſt of the body. 
For beſides the wantonneſs therein uſed, 
both in attire, ſpeech and action; the man 
putteth on the apparel of the woman (which 
is forbidden as a thing abominable : Deut. 
22, 5.) much filthineſs is preſented to the 
bcholders, and fooliſh talking and jeſting, 
which are not convenient: Laftly, fornica- 
lion and all uncleannefs (which eught not 10 
be once named among ft Chriſtians) is made 
a ſpectacle of joy and laughter. Eph. v. 3, 4. 
Therefore they that go to ſee ſuch fights, 
and hear ſuch words, ſhew their negleQt of 
Chriſtian Duty, and careleſſneſs in inning, 

when as they willingly commit themſelves 
into the ſnare of the Devil. 1 Cor. xv. 33. 


— — 


ARCHBISHOP TILLOT SON, men- 
tioning Plays, ſays, They are intolerable, 
and not fit to be permitted in a civilized, 
much leſs a Chriſtian Nation. They do 
moſt notorioufly miniſter to vice and infi- 
delity. By their prophaneneſs they are apt 
to inſtil bad principles into the minds of 
men, and to leſſen that awe and reverence 
which all men ought to have of GOD and 
Religion; and by cheir lewdneſs they teach 


vice, 


683 


vice, and are apt to infect the minds of men, 
and dif] poſe them to lewd and diſſolute my 


tices.' 


FROM CHIEF JUSTICE HALE. 


* Beware of too much recreation. Some 
bodily exerciſe is neceſſary, for ſedentary 

en eſpecially ; but let it not be too fre- 
quent nor too long. Gaming, Taverns, 
and Plays, as they are pernicious, and cor- 
rupt youth; ſo if they had no other fault, 
they are juſtly to be declined in reſpect of 
their exceſſive expence of time, and habitu- 
ating men to idleneſs and vain thoughts, 
and diſturbing paſſions and ſymptoms when 


they are pail, as well as while they are 
uſed.” 


The BISHOP. of SARUM, who pub- 
liſhed the Life of Chief Juſtice Hale, gives 
the following account of him, viz. 8 He 
was an extraordinary proficient at ſchool, 
and, for ſome time, at Oxford. But the 
Stam Players coming thither, he was ſo 


corrupted] by ſeeing many Plays, that he 


almoſt forſook his ſtudies. By this he not 
only loſt much time, but found that his 
head came thereby to be filled with ſuch 
vain images of things, that they were at 
beſt unprofitable, if not hurtful to him. 
And being afterwards ſenſible of the 1 

chie 
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chief of this, he reſolved upon his coming 
to London (where he knew the opportu- 
nities of ſuch fights would be more fre- 
quent and inviting) never to ſee a Play 
again 70 which he conſtantly adhered.” 


— — 


CLARKE, in his Efay on Study, ſpeak- 
ing of Plays and Romances, ſays, ** By what 
1 have ſeen of them, I believe they are gene- 
rally very indiſcreetly and fooliſhly written, 
in a way proper to recommend vanity and 
wickedneſs, rather than diſcredit them; 
have a ſtrong tendency to corrupt and de- 
bauch the mind with ſilly miſchievous no- 
tions of love and honour, and other things 
relating to the conduct of life.“ 


WIIILIAMe LAW, 
A Clergyman of the Church of England. 


* You own that God has called you to 
great purity of converſation ; that you are 
forbid all b diſcourſe, and filthy jeſting, 
as exprefily as you are forbid ſwearing ; 
and that you are told to let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth, and 
yet you go to a houſe of corrupt communi- 
cation; you hire perſons to entertain you 
with ribaldry, prophaneneſs, rant, and im- 


purity 


(us). 


purity of diſcourſe; who are to preſent 
you with poiſonous ſentiments, and lewd 
imaginations, dreſſed up in elegant lan- 
guage ; and to make wicked, vain, and ime 
pare diſcourſe, more lively and delightful, 
than you could poſſibly have it in any other 


ill company. Is not this ſinning with a 


high hand, and groſſly offending againſt the 


plaineſt doctrines of ſcripture.” 


As prejudices, the force of education, 
the authority of numbers, the way of the 
world, the example of great names, may 
make people believe; ſo the ſame cauſes 
may make people act againſt all ſenſe and 
reaſon, and be guilty of practices which 
are utterly inconſiſtent with the purity of 
their religion.” 


If impure ſpeeches ; if wanton amours ; 
if wild paſſions, and immoral rant, can give 
us any delight, 1s it not paſt all doubt, that 
we have ſomething of all theſe diforders in 
our. nature? and that we nouriſh and 
ſtrengthen them by thoſe gratifications?“ 


There is no doctrine of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, that more concerns all Chriſtians, 
or is more eſſential to their ſalvation than 
this, Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for 
they ſhall ſee God.“ Now take the ſtage 
in its beſt ſtate, when ſome admired tragedy 
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is upon it; are the extravagant paſſions of 
diſtracted lovers, the impure ravings of in- 
flamed heroes, the joys and torments of 
love, and refined deſcriptions of luſts; are 
the indecent actions, the amorous tranſ- 
ports, the wanton addreſs of the actors, 
which make fo great a part of the moſt ſo- 
ber and modeſt tragedies; are theſe things 


conſiſtent with the Chriſtian doctrine of 
purity of heart?“ 


All people who enter into theſe houſes 
of entertainment, or contribute the ſmalleſt 
mite towards them, muſt look upon them- 
{elves as having been ſo far friends to the 
moſt powerful inſtruments of ſenſuality, 
and to be guilty of contributing to an open 
and public exerciſe of ſplendid impurity 
and prophaneneſs. When we encourage 
any good deſign, either with our content, 
our money, or preſence, we are apt to take 
a great deal of merit to ourſelves; we pre- 
{ently conclude that we are partakers of all 
that is good or praiſe-worthy in it ; of all 
the benefit that ariſes from it, becauſe we 
are contributors towards it. A man does 
not think that he has no ſhare in ſome pub- 
he charity, becauſe he 1s but one in ten 
thouſand that contributes towards it (or 
becauie it would go forward without his 
contribution) but if it be a religious cha- 


rity, 
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rity, and attended with great and happy ef- 
fects, his conſcience tells him, that he is a 
ſharer of all that great good to which he 

contributed. Now let this teach us how 
we ought to judge of the. guilt of encou- 
raging any thing that is bad, either with 
our conſent, our money, or our preſence. 
We muſt not conſider how much our ſingle 
part contributes towards it, how much leſs 
we contribute than ſeveral thouſands of 
other people, nor that the work would go 
forward, if we did not at all contribute to it; 
but we mult look at the whole thing itſelf, 
and whatever there is of evil in it, or what- 
ever evil ariſes from it, we muſt charge 
ourſelves with a ſhare of the whole guilt 
of ſo great an evil.” 


People of faſhion and quality have 
oreat advantage above the vulgar; ther 
condition and education give them a liveli- 
neſs, and brightneſs of parts from whence 
one might juſtly expect a more exalted vir- 
tue. How comes it then, that we ſee as 
ill morals, as little religious wiſdom, and as 
great diſorders among them as among the 
molt rude, uneducated part of the world? 
It is becauſe the politeneſs of their lives, 
their courſe of diverſions and amuſements, 
and their way of ſpending their time, as 
much extinguiſh the wiſdom and light of 
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religion, as the groſſneſs and ignorance of 
the dulleſt part of the world. Any way of 
life that "of ao our minds, that miſemploys 
our underſtanding, that fills us with atrifling 
Spirit, that diforders our paſſions, that ſepa- 
rates us from the Spitit of God, is the ſame 
certain road to deſtruction, whether it ariſes 
from ſtupid ſenſuality, rude ignorance, or 
polite pleatures. Had any one therefore, 
the power of an Apoſtle, or the tongue of 
an Angel, it would be well employed in 
expoſing, and diſſuading from thoſe ways 
of life, which wealth, - corruption and po- 
liteneſs have brought among us. We in- 
deed only call them diverſions; but they 
do the whole work of idolatry and infidelity, 
and fill people with ſo much blindneſs and 
hardneſs of heart, that they neither live by 
wiſdom, nor feel the want of it, but are 
content to play away their lives, with ſcarce 


any attention to the approaching ſcenes of 
death, judgment, and eternity,” 


— — 


"WILLIAM PENN, in his No Croſs, 
No Crown, ſays, How many Plays did 
JESUS CHRIST and his Aps/tles recreate 
themſelves at ? What Romances, Comedies, 
and the like, did the Apoſtles and Saints 
make, or uſe, to paſs away their time with- 


al? I now, they big all redeem their time, 
0 


E 


to avoid fooliſh talking, vain jeſting, pro- 
fane babblings, and 8 ſtories, a as what 
tend to uncodlineſs, and rather to watch, 

to work out their ſalvation with fear ad 
trembling, to flee fooliſh and youthful luſts, 
and to follow Righteouſneſs, Peace, Good- 
neſs, Love, Charity, and to mind the things 
that are above, as they would have Henour, 


* Immortality, and Eternal Life.” 


POLITICAL, 


Sir JOHN HAWKINS, ſpeaking of the 
pernicious effects of Plays, 2 6c Upon 
ſetting up or opening a certain Theatre, its 
contiguity to the City ſoon made it a Place 
of reſort, and what was apprehended from 
the advertiſement of the Plays to be exhi- 
bited in that quarter of the Town, ſoon 
followed; the adjacent Houſes became Ta- 
verns in name, but in truth they were 
houſes of lewd Reſort, and the former oc- 
cupiers of them, uſeful Manufacturers and 
induſtrious Artificers were driven to ſeek 
elſewhere for a Reſidence.“ 


& And he further remarks, „“ that the 
Merchants of London then a grave ſagacious 
Body of Men, found the Theatre was a 
. temptation to 1dlenefs and to pleaſure that 
their Clerks could not reſiſt; they regretted 
CG 2 to 
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to ſee the corruptions of Covent-Garden 
extended, and the Seats of Induſtry hold 
forth allurements to Vice and Debauchery“ 

And again he obſerves *© That although 
of Plays it is ſaid, that they teach Morality, 
and of the Stage, that it 1s the mirror of 
human Life, theſe aſſertions are mere de- 
clamation, and have no foundation in truth 
or experience, on the contrary a Play Houſe, 
and the Regions about it, are the very Hot 
Beds of Vice; how elſe comes it to paſs 
that no fer is a Play Houſe opened in 
any part of the kingdom, than it becomes 
a Halo (or Circle) of Brothels.—Of this 
truth the neighbourhood of the place I am 


now ſpeaking of has had experience ; one 


Pariſh alone adjacent thereto, having to 


my knowledge expended the Sum of 1 3ool. 


in proſecutions for the purpoſe of removing 
thoſe Inhabitants whom the Play Houſe 
had drawn thither.“ 


MONTAGUE, in his reflections on the 
riſe and fall of the antient republics, ob- 
ſerves, on the account given by Plutarch, 
of the effects of theatrical entertainments 
above two thouſand years ago. 

Could we raiſe that venerable Sage 
(Plutarch) from the grave to take a ſhort 


ſutvey of the manners of our own country- 
men, 
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men, would he not find an amazingly ex- 
act copy of thoſe of the Athenians ? Would 
he not ſee the ſame ſeries of daily and 
nightly diverſions, adapted to the taſte of 
every claſs of people, from the public 
breakfaſtings (that bane of the time and in- 
duſtry of the tradeſman) up to our modern 
orgies, the maſquerade &c.“ 


This ſtrange degeneracy of the Athe- 
nian manners, which Plutarch ſo ſeverely 
cenſures, was firit introduced by Pericles-- 
he procured a law that every citizen was 
entitled to a gratuity out of the public mo- 
ney, for not only attending the courts of 
judicature and the aſſemblies of the ſtates, 
but even at the entertainments of the thea- 
tre, &c. thus Pericles bought the people 
with their own money ; the conſequence 
of this corruption, we may learn from the 
writings of Demoſthenes, was, that in a 
few years time the Athenians were no more 


the ſame people.” 


“Athens, however, by her fall has left 
us ſome inſtructions. Warned by her 
fate we may learn, that luxury and a pre- 
vailing fondneſs for public diverſions, are 
the never failing forerunners of univerſal 
Idleneſs, Effeminacy and Corruption. Re- 
duced at laſt to a province of the Romans, 

Athens 
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| | | s 
it Athens contributed her taſte, for arts and 
uf ſciences, towards poliſhing ; and her paſſion 
ul for theatrical performances, towards cor- 
| , rupting the manners of that people. 
| | „The regular drama (as it is called) was 
' imported with the luxury of Greece, but 
| 1 every ſpecies of this kind of entertainment, 
Ci | whether tragedy, .comedy, farce or panto- 
FE | mime, was comprehended under the ge- 
4 neral denomination of Stage-Plays, and 
ii the different performers alike ranged under 
"ln the general Term of Players. The profeſ- 
if =p ſion itſelf was ſcandalous, and if once a 
14 Roman citizen appeared upon the ſtage, he 
I 3 immediately forfeited his right of voting, 
, | and every other privilege of a i free man.” 

2 

I! | „The generous Spartan, trained upina 

'x ſtate het public virtue ſtill continued to 
li 4 be the object of public applauſe, could not 
"Wot behold the ridiculous aſſiduity of the Cho- 
It ragi, or magiſtrates who preſided at the 
lt | public ſhews, and the immenſe ſums they 
18 laviſhed in the decorations of a new trage- 
118; dy, without indignation.” 

| FINIS. 

| 


